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TEE TWO BALLADS ON THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 

BY THE REV. DR. HUME. 

Some of the readers of your Journal will no doubt be surprised at this heading. One ballad on 
this subject is well-known ; but comparatively few are aware that a much older one, evidently the 
original, existed till lately. I happen to have been, for several years, a collector of Irish ballads, 
and I believe that I possess the only perfect copy in existence of this curious document. That it 
should have passed away so completely from the mouths of the common people, is an illustration of 
Beauclerk's remark to Dr. Johnson,— that probably not much poetry is preserved by tradition. The 
learned were never familiar with the ancient ballad, for it lived mainly Imong Irish Protestants of 
the middle and lower classes, — and chiefly in Ulster. The style, language, and versification, too, though 
decidedly vigorous and pleasing, are not sufficiently polished to attract much more than rustic attention. 
Independent of all this, it is too much of a ballad, and too little of a song; that is to say, it is too 
completely a metrical narrative, to retain its place by the side of a shorter composition. Though it 
is scarcely necessary to defend its genuineness, when many hundreds of your readers know whole 
stanzas, and will be able, perhaps, to recognise every line of it, yet, for the sake of the more sceptical, 
it may be well to consider both the external and the internal evidence. 

I. External Evidence. (1.) The old form of the ballad was the only one which I knew in early 
life, or which appeared to be then in print. I recollect well that it was in 1825 or 1826, that I first 
heard the more modern ballad. It was called " The Battle of the Boyne ;" whereas the other had 
always been known as " The Boyne Water." The first copy of the former that I ever saw, was 
printed on the margin of a broadside, the principal feature of which was a man on horseback crossing 
a river. It is not improbable that it was originally composed to suit the limits of a " chap" publication 
of the time, and that it «btained its rapid popularity, by the picture which it accompanied forming 
a cottage decoration. (2.) My grandmother was born in 1739, and in her early days, as I have often 
heard her relate, conversed with the heroes of the Boyne. She possessed the acquaintance of Bishop 
Percy, and was familiar with ballad lore ; yet she never knew any ballad on the subject except the 
old one. (3.) A fragment of it from the recollection of the late Mr. M'Skimmin, of Carrickfergus, 
was published by Mr. Duffy, in his " Ballad Poetry of Ireland," in 1845. But five years previous to 
that date, an elder brother of mine who resides in Belfast, together with myself, both of us being pos- 
sessed of very retentive memories, had written it ont nearly complete. Within the last four years 
also, I received a full copy of it from the hands of a trustworthy correspondent, in the parish of 
BaUymena, Mr. David Herbison, affording the most complete verification of the correctness of my own 
copy. (4.) By means of persons interested, more or less, in inquiries of this kind, I have been able 
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to identify the ballad at the following additional points, viz., Clones, Dunganncn, Lurgan, Rathfriland, 
Waringstown, and Hillsborough. Thus, it existed among the Protestant people in districts which are 
respectively English, Irish, and Scotch. (5.) The late Mr Johnson of Ballykilbeg House, near Down- 
patrick, who was well informed on these subjects, always assigned July 1814 as the date of the mo- 
dern ballad. It is said that his son possesses a manuscript copy of a portion of the original one, more 
than a century old. (6.) Mr. Crofton Croker, a native of the county/Cork, is not aware of the exis- 
tence of the latter. He makes no allusion to it in his "Historical Songs of Ireland, illustrative of the 
Revolution," published for the Peroy Society, in 1841. I have been told, too, that the Eev. Dr. 
Tresham Gregg, in his remarks on the ballad, seems only to know of the existence of the modern one. 
II. Internal Evidence. (1.) The narrative is a much more complete one than that in the modern 
ballad, and contains a statement of the events during one remarkable day. The other gives a general 
view of the various transactions ; and mixes up without regard to time or place, the events of the 30th 
of June and the 1st of Jviy. The third verse of the modern ballad is obviously a poetic fiction, the 
writer, in that and in other 1 , parts, being desirous to say something, though with small materials. The more 
minute account is such as people would delight to possess, for the first two generations after the event — 
the more sketchy narrative is perhaps better suited for the multitude in these remote times. (2.) The 
ancient ballad is evidently written by an eye-witness. It is, in short, a personal narrative. The minute- 
ness of detail can only be explained in one of two ways — viz., either as a true description of a series of 
great incidents, or as a perfect fiction, like a creation of De Foe's. But so far as history notices them, it 
is, throughout, corrqborative of these details. Numerous instances are mentioned in the notes. (3.) 
From the particular position which the speaker is supposed to occupy, he must have fought in the left 
wing of William's army, that is, in the division nearest Drogheda, which the King led in person. This 
was composed of Dutch and Danish troops, with a few French Protestants, the Enniskillen Dragoons, 
and English soldiers. The authorship of the ballad is confined, of course, to one of the two last. (4.) 
The writer was evidently an Irishman, for the composition is full of Hibernicisms, as " shouldher," 
to rhyme with " powder," " trimble," to rhyme with " nimble," and the expression " bear a hand" in re- 
ference to the active exertion of the Enniskilleners. The last verse but one, contains a striking Hiber- 
nicism where " further" is made to rhyme with " murder." We know that d and th are inter- 
changeable, as in burden and burthen ; but we have only to Hibernicise both words and they rhyme 
perfectly, furd-thtr and miml-ther, (5.) Two reasons suggest that the writer was of Scottish an- 
cestry, not of English ; one being the use of such a term as " brae" for the steep bank of the river, 
the other the introduction of scriptural allusion, in some degree characteristic of that age. The 
theory of Mr. Robert Blakey in his History of Political Literature, is, that all such has originally 
had a religious basis. This was eminently the case in the battles and literature of the Revolution ; 
and at all times, such allusions were common with the Scotch. (6.) In poetry, which is called 
common measure, there may be double rhymes or single ones, the latter merely requiring the second 
and fourth lines to harmonise. This is all that is attempted, and all that could be expected, in the 
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ancient ballad — and some of the rhymes are rude enough, and for that reason, proof of the genuineness 
of the ballad. The last verae contains double rhymes, and allusions of a national, rather than 
of a civil character. It is, therefore, probably an interpolation of modern times. The more 
modern ballad aims at smoother versification throughout, and in this way, no doubt, secured the po- 
pular ear. But the English vulgarisms which it contains, such as " don't deserve," for " does not 
deserve," and " a'ter" for after, (to rhyme with " water") should have ensured its condemnation among 
Irish Protestants of national feeling. These remarks will be confirmed, and no doubt similar ones 
suggested, by the perusal of the two ballads, which I have arranged nearly according to the sequenoe 
of events. The notes explain almost all that is necessary to be known. 



THE BOYNE WATER. 

July the first, in a morning clear,* 

One thousand six hundred and ninety ,b 
King William did his men prepare, 

Of thousands he had thirty ;° 
To fight King James and all his host, 1 

Encamped near the Boyne Water, 
He little feared, though two to one, d 

Their multitudes to scatter. 



THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 

July the first, in Oldwidge Town, 

There was a grievous battle,* 
Where many a man lay on the groun' 

By cannons that did rattle. b 
King James he pitched his tents between 

The lines for to retire ; c 
But King William threw his bomb-balls in, 

And set them all on fire. d 

Thereat enraged, they vowed revenge 

Upon King William's forces,' 
And oft did cry vehemently, 

That they would stop his courses. 
A bullet from the Irish came, 

And grazed King William's arm ; 
They thought his Majesty was slain ; 

Yet it did him little harm.' 



» The weather was fine, and the morning remarkably 
beautiful. 

•> The rustic poet is particular in his details, as in the 
matter of dates. 

On reviewing his troops at Loughbrickland, near 
Newry, he was said to have 36,000 ; but the number in 
the text is more correct. 

d The amount of James's force has been differently 
stated; it probably amounted to 50,000, besides the 6,000 
auxiliaries just received from France. 



■At this village, the principal part of the fight oc- 
curred. 

b This is a poetic embellishment ; very few were killed 
by cannon shot. 

clt is difficult to understand this half verse. King 
James's tents were pitched in a double line along the 
south bank of the river ; on Ms right was the fortified 
town of Drogheda ; on his left the entrenchments and 
breastworks of the ford. 

* ' More poetic embellishments, entirely at variance 
with the facts. The cannonading from William's troops 
took place after he was wounded, not before ; both events 
occurring on the evening of June 30th. 

' It tore his coat, lacerated the flesh, and occasioned a 
difficulty in using the sword arm. He said to Lord 
Coningsby who applied his handkerchief, "it should 
have come nearer ;' and he is supposed to have added, 
" every bullet has its billet." 
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King William called' his officers, 2 

Saying "gentlemen mind your station, 
And let your valour here be shown 

Before this Irish nation. 
My brazen walls let no man break ; 

Our subtle foes we'll scatter : 3 
See that you Bbew good English play, 

This day at the Boyne Water." 

His officers they bowed full low, 

In token of subjection, 
Said they " My liege you need not fear,* 

We'll follow your direction.'" 
He wheeled his horse s — the hautboys played, 

Brums they did beat and rattle h 
And Lilli-bur-lero ' was the tune 

We played going down to battle. 6 

Both foot and horse we marched on, 6 

Intending them to batter; 
Bat brave Duke Schomberg he was shot, 

As he crossed over the water. 



Duke Schomberg then in friendly care,* 

His King would often caution. 
To shun the spot where bullets hot, 

Retained their rapid motion. 
But William said " he don't deserve, 

The name of Faith's defender, 
Who would not venture life and limb, 

To make a foe surrender." 



When we the Boyne began to cross, 
The enemy they descended ; k 

But few of our brave men were lost, 
So stoutly as we defended. 



* This was in the morning of July 1st He had addres- 
sed them late on the previous evening, assigning the' 
badge which they were to wear, a green sprig, to distin- 
guish them from James's men, who wore white cockades. 

' If this dialogue really took place, as in all probability 
it did, it must hare been about ten o'clock, on the morn- 
ing of the first of July; as the crossing of the river took 
place about half-past ten. 

« The remark of an eye-witness, obviously. 

h The histories state that the Dutoh Blue Guards beat 
a march; down to the water's edge. 

' This is the air now popularly known as the " Protesr 
tant Boys." It was first published in 1661, and was af- 
terwards used in singing the burlesque lines called Lilli- 
bur-lero, by which popular ridicule was brought to bear 
powerfully against King James and his party. The poem 
is in two parts, only one of which is given by Percy or Mr. 
Duffy ; but both may be found in Mr. Crofton Croker's 
"Historical Songs, &o." Bishop Burnet Bays in his " His- 
tory of his own Times,"— " A foolish ballad was made at 
that time, treating the papists, and chiefly the Irish, in a 



I The whole of this verse is imaginary. There was no 
opportunity for frequency of threats or cautions ; and 
the wound was received not in battle, but in a military 
inspection beforehand. 

h Not strictly comeot. The enemy lay behind their 
intrenchments and poured in a heavy fire, just as Wil- 
liam's men had got fairly entangled in the stream. 
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And when King William he perceived, 7 
The brave Duke Schomberg falling, 

He reined his horse' with a heavy, heavy, heart, 
And the Enniskillen men he called. 

" What will you do for me brave boys ; 

See, yonder's men retreating, 1 
Our enemies encouraged are, 

And our English drums are beating. m 
I'll go before and lead you on ; * 

Boys use your hands full nimble ; 
With the help of God we'll beat them down, 

And make their hearts to tremble." 8 

The Enniskillen men they did not know, 

It was their king spoke to them, 
But when informed of their mistake, 

They bowed full low unto him : 
" We'll go before — stay you behind, 9 

And do not cross the water. 
Old Britain's lamp shall clearly shine, W 

And our enemies we'll scatter." 



The horse were the first to venture o'er, 

The foot soon followed after ; 
But brave Duke Schomberg was no more, 

By venturing over the water. 

When valiant Sohomberg he was slain, 

King William he accosted 
His warlike men for to march on, 

And he would be the foremost ;' 
" Brave boys," he said " be not dismayed, 

Eor the loss of one commander, 
For God will be our King this day, 

And I'll be general under." 



very ridioulous manner, which had a burden, said to be 
Irish words, 'Lero lero, lilliburlero,' that made an impres- 
sion on the [king's] army, that cannot be imagined by 
those that saw it not The Thole army, and at last the 
people; both in eity and country, -were singing it perpe- 
tually ; and perhaps never had so slight a thing so great 
an effect." 

* Evidently a fact witnessed by the narrator. 

i One of Schomberg's regiments had been driven back, 
and the Irish horse had cut their way through the main 
body to near the water's edge. It is saidthat Schom- 
berg was killed on the return of these to their own party, 
either by a shot from one of them, or from one of his own 
men assailing them. 

■ To rally and concentrate Schomberg's men. 

» Some of the histories say that this address was deliv- 
ered at the hill of Donore, where James's men made a 
firm stand; but if so, William must have appealed twice 
to the Enniskilleners, i.e., before the passage of the river 
and after it 

o The order in which the three bodies of William's men 
crossed is apparent from this. Young Schomberg and 
General Douglas had crossed at the upper ford of Slanc, 
early in the morning ; the Duke had crossed at the mid- 
dle fords, opposite Oldbridge, and had been killed short- 
ly after reaching the southern bank. King William was 
conducting the passage of the river at the lowest fords, 
within a mile of Drogheda, when he saw by the conster- 
nation of the troops who had crossed, that something wa3 
wrong. The Enniskillen men show a natural anxiety for 
his personal safety, and beg that he will stay on the side 
of the river where the battle is not raging. 



' This verse is not narrative, but Gasconade. 
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We formed our body at the ford, 

And down the brae did swatter, p 
And each man grasped his fellow close, q 

As we passed through the water. II 
But oh*l my stars had you been there, 

When we their trench came under ; 
Sulphur and smoke darkened the air, ' 

And the elements did thunder. 12 

King William he did first advance, 

Where bullets sharp did rattle. 
The Enniskillen men bore noble hands,' 

And soon renewed' the battle ; 
Then lion-like we made them roar, 

Like chaff wfe did them scatter ; 
King William pressed his way through blood, 

That day at the Boyne water. 

My Lord Galmoye" within a crack 13 

Of our fore-front * advanced, 
Both great and gay in rich array, 

Like princes' sons they pranced. 
In a full body they came down, 

With broad sword and caliver," 14 
With whip and spur, most Jehu like, 

As the devil had been their driver ; 



Then stoutly we the Boyne did cross, 

To give our enemies battle ; 
Our cannon, to our foes great cost, 

Like thundering claps did rattle. 
In majestic mein our Prince rode o'er,* 

His men soon followed after, 
With blows and shouts put our foes to rout, 

The day we crossed the water. 



P This is a capital description. The words ' brae ' and 
' swatter,' show precisely the pell-mell manner in which 
they took the water. 

1 No action could be more natural. It is true that at 
this season the river is low ; yet a rank or breast of men 
would naturally lock themselves together for greater per 
manence of footing. On a small scale they constituted 
a Greek "phalanx," or Roman "testudo." 

» Strictly true. It was this dreadiul cannonade that 
drove back a regiment of Brandenburghers, under Wil- 
liam ; some Huguenots also suffered severely. 

• Bore a hand, that is, played their parts nobly. 

1 After the partial repulse. 

a In the copies of the ballad as printed and sung, he ia 
called Lord Garmoyle and Calmoyle There never was 
any such title. The person meant is Piers Butler, third 
Viscount Galmoye, who commanded a regiment of Irish 
cavalry, under the Duke of Berwick. In 1697 he was at. 
tainted, and his estates were forfeited ; but in the mean- 
while he had fled to France, where he attained the rank 
of lieutenant-general, and died without issue, in 1740. 

» This is a scriptural expression, ocouring nine or ten 
times in the Old Testament. It is best known in connec- 
tion with the death of Uriah 

» By the oaliver is meant the carabine or blunderbuss, 
which the horsemen of the period carried. As people 
do not understand the word, this line ia usually altered 
to the following : 

" Their captain the contriver." 



k It will be observed that this verse contains no de- 
scription whatever, either of the passage of the river, or 
the attacks and defences on the opposite side ; although 
on the southern bank there were ten distinct charges 
It was obviously written by some one utterly ignorant 
of detaih, who simply knew that a remarkable victory 
was gained, and that there must have been a reasonable 
quantity of hard fighting. It does not pretend even to 
the dignified simplicity of "Wellington's account of the 
Battle of Waterloo;— "we met the enemy, we fonght a 
battle, we gained a victory." 
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Within ten yards of our fore-front,* 15 

Before a shot we fired ; 
But a sudden snuff they got that day ; 

They little it detired. 
For man and horse fell to the ground, 

And some hung in their saddles, 
And many turned up their forked end, 

As we call 'coup thfi ladles.'' 

Prince Eugene's * regiment was the next, 

On our right hand advanced, 
Into a field of standing wheat,* 

Where Irish horses pranced ; 
But the brandy ran so in their heads, 1 " 

Their senses soon did scatter ; 
They little thought to leave their bones, 

That day at the Boyne Water. 
We turned about, our foes to flank," 

Intending them to batter ; 
But suddenly they did us spy, 

And fast began to scatter. 
The Irish they ran first away, 

The French they soon did -follow,* 
And he that got fastest away, 

Was aye the happiest fellow. 

" Oh, ree I oh ree ! " cried Dermot Roe," 

" Oh help, dear Lady Mary, 
By. my fet we are all dead men this day, 

If we do longer tarry.'"' 
They threw away both fife and drum, 16 

And firelock from their shoulder ; ' 
Bang William's men pushed very hard, 

To smell the English powder, s 



x A distance at which, as William himself said, "every 
bullet has its billet." The suggested emendations of 
"four" yards and "two" yards, are repugnant to the 
sense; but being monosyllables, they do not interfere 
■with the rhyme. ' 

r An idiomatic expression, like coup the creels, or 
"coup the crans," The effect of the deadly fire which 
they poured in on the advancing cavalry, is graphically 
described. At Waterloo, it was said that some of the 
clouds of horsemen seemed to melt awayin smoke, as they 
reached a certain point of proximity to their antagonists. 

z Prince Eugene, afterwards so distinguished under 
Marlborough, does not seem to have been present him- 
self ; but bis regiment naturally formed part of William's 

allies. 

» A minute fact, which none but an eye-witness would 
have described. 

t> The Irish horsemen had probably been nerving them- 
selves in their usual way, and had passed the proper 
limits. 



c William being on the left of his own line was opposed 
to James's right. He therefore wheeled to the right to 
attack James s centre at Oldbridge. 

d This is true, but scarcely fair on the part of the poet. 
The gallant regiment of the well-known Sarsfield, had 
formed the body guard of James, and therefore retreated 
with him at the first ; but bitter was their sorrow and 
deep their indignation, at the inglorious part which they 
were compelled to act. The French retreated iff bad 
order. 

e It is very probable that such exclamations were ut- 
tered. " Ree in the text is High (a king) ; Dermot is 
evidently calling upon both the King and Queen of 
heaven. "Fet" represents the Irish mode of pronounc- 
ing the English th ; and instances are common in the 
jocular ballads of the period. 

1 Showl-dher, or rather sluyufdher. 

i They were desirous to follow the smoke of their own 
muskets, not to avoid it. 
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I never saw nor never knew, 

Men that for blood bo gaped ; 
But yet I'm sure that three from ten, 

Of them that day escaped. h 
We formed the French on our left wing, 

The enemy to batter, 
And glorious was our victory, 

That day at the Boyne Water. 

Both man and horse lay on the ground, 

And many there were bleeding. 
I saw no sickles there that day, 

And yet there was sharp-shearing. ' 
But stilithe faster we pursued, 

The more we did them scatter, 
Our hearts were to each other bound, 

That day at the Boyne Water. 

-Had Enniskillen k men got leave that day, 

When they their foes defeated, 
For to pursue the enemy, 

That from the field retreated. 17 
Ten thousand broguineers 1 and more, 

Would not have been much cumber, 
Nor James's men have rose again, 18 

By the third part of their number. 



The Protestants of Drogheda ' 
Have reagon to be thankful, 

That they were not to bondage brought, 
They being but a handful. 



' The men in actual pursuit were not. a third of the 
number of those pursued. It is known that William 
might have made more use of the "victory: nor is this 
denied by the Abbe MacGeoghegan who slurs over the 
whole affair in a manner very unusual with him. There 
were French fighting on both sides in this battle. When 
Schomberg saw the contingent of Louis opposed to him, 
he called to the Huguenots by his side, Allous, mes- 
aiurs, voila ma persecuteurs," and he died almost with 
the words on his lips. 

■The Scottish and Ulster term for reaping the harvest. 
A curious mistake was made, on the occasion of the 
Queen's first visit to Scotland, by confounding it with 
sheep-shearing. The wood cut in the Ittmtmtld London 
A'ews, from a drawing purely imaginary, gaye, of course, 
an incorrect version of the facts. 

k Farther proof that the writer was an Enniskillen 
man. 

1 King William is said in popular toasts to have saved 
us from brass money and wooden shoes. 



1 The modern ballad having omitted all details of the 
fight, indulges in some reflections. This is easy. — 
Drogheda was defended by a garrison of 1300 men under 
Bryan Magennis, Viscount Iveagh. He surrendered the 
garrison the day after the battle, to Brigadier La Mello- 
niere, whom William had sent for that purpose. 
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Now praise God all true Protestants, 

And heaven's great Creator, 
For the deliverance that he sent,» 

Our enemies to scatter. 
The church's foes shall pine away, 

Like churlish-hearted Nabal, 
For our deliverer came that day, 

Like the great Zorobabel. 

Now praise God all true Protestants, 

And I will say no further : 
But had the Papists" gained the day, 

There would have been open murder. 



™ Another version has 

" Who sent to us a Gideon " 

n The local term " papishes" is here abandoned for the 
more correct one, which is probably demanded by the 
rhyme. 



First to the Tholsel they were brought, 
And tried at Willmount after ;'„ 

But brave King William set them free, 
By venturing over the water. 

The cunning French near to Duleek, 

Had taken up their quarters, 
And fenced themselves on every Bide, 

Still waiting for new orders ; 
But in the dead time of the night, 

They set the fields on ■fire,' 1 
And long before the morning light, 

To Dublin did retire. 

Then said King "William to his men, 

After the French departed," 
" I'm glad, (said he,) that none of ye 

Seemed to be faint hearted ; 
So sheathe your swords and rest awhile, 

In time we'll follow after ;" 
These words he uttered with a smile, 

The day he crossed the water. 



Come let us all with heart and voice, 
Applaud our lives' defender ;p 

Who at the Boyne his valour shewed, 
And made our foes surrender. 



» This line is very incorrect. It should be 
" And tied at the Millmount a'ter" 
They were first thrown into the Tholsel (tollbooth or 
prison) ; and afterwards thev were tied together and ex- 
posed on the mount where William's cannon must have 
played, had he besieged the town. The word tholsel is 
current in several Irish towns, and is of English origin. 
There is still a Tolsey, i.e. market-house, or exohange, in 
Bristol. » . . 

« This may have been accidental. But it is probable 
that they hoped to delay William's pursuit by destroying 
the grain and forage in his route. 

o This is obviousl v introduced for the sake of the rhyme. 
King William would say this at a much earlier period, 
if at all. 

p " Lives defender" and " faith's defender" are un- 
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Although King James and many more, 

Were not that way inclined," 
Yet it was not in their power to stop, 

What the rabble they deigned. 

[Both France and Spain they did combine, 19 

The Pope and Father Peter," 
They thought to steep a rod in brine, 

Great Britain to whip completer,' 20 
But Providence to us was kind,' 

Sent William to cross the water, 
Who broke the rod and their black design, 21 

And their bones lie at the Boyne Water.] 



To God above the praise we'll give, 

Both now and ever after ; 
And bless the glorious memory,' 

Of William who crossed the Boyne Water. 



» This is generous and true. 

p This is very like a verse that would be added by some 
clever member of an Orange Lodge. But it is not in ac- 
cordance with the facts ; for Spain did not combine with 
James, and the Pope only apparently. Most of the con- 
tinental powers were annoyed with the overbearing oon- 
duct of Louis ; so that the Pope forgot his religious feel- 
ings in the political impulse, and the gold of Italy actually 
assisted William in winning the Battle of the Boyne! 

' Otherwise thus, 

Therewith to whip Great Britain. 

» Hibernice " kine," to rhyme with " design." 



English expressions, which are tolerated only for the 
sake of the rhyme. 

qThis expression shows unanswerably the modern 
nature of the poem. Until 1708 no one could speak of 
the memory of William, and few would do so in the early 
part of that century But when Orangeism became a 
system, and Orangemen a party, " the glorious, pious 
and immortal memory" was a bacchanalian password! 
and long after it had originated and became current,' 
this second ballad was penned. 



The following notes and various readings are communicated by Dr. James MoKnight, whose name 
is enough to give them importance ; for we are aware this gentleman had endeavoured to collect the 
disjected fragments of this historic ballad. Dr. Hume has added some " notes upon notes," which we 
also publish. The lines marked D. H. show the readings in Mr. Herbison's copy. 

" There is no doubt about the genuineness of this Historical Ballad, which was formerly current 
amongst the rural population of Down and Antrim, and probably also in other districts of the 
North. It is in fact, one of my own, earliest traditional recollections, and I remember to have once seen a 
printed copy of it. The other ballad, "July the first in Oldbridge town, &e.," is quite a modern im- 
itation, which I have seen in the form of a street chanson, as well as in an Orange collection, called, 
I think, " Orange Boven ; " but its date is not earlier than 1815, or the beginning of the present cen- 
tury at all events. When Mr. Duffy was collecting his " Ballad Poetry of Deland," he applied to me 
for a copy of the " Boyne Water; " but though I recollected whole passages of it, I could not guaran- 
tee a complete transcript, and on reference to the late Sam. McSkimmin of Carrickfergus, I found him 
in a parallel position. We then set to work, and, with far more difficulty than had been expected, 
we succeeded in collecting a version of it from oral recitation ; while from my own memory I could 
generally correct it, according to the edition current in county Down amongst the rural patriarchs of 
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the district in which my " early days " had been spent. I note, in numerical order, the principal va- 
riations which occur to me, giving invariably the " readings," accredited by the country traditions." 

1 " To fight King James, and all his host." — D. H. 
Rural Verse. " To fight King James and all his foes." 

2 " King William called his officers, &c."— D.H. 
Rural Verse. " King William he called his officers, 

Saying gentlemen amind your station, &c." 
8 " My brazen walls let no man break, &c." 
Rural Verse. " My brazen walls let no man break, 

Nor subtle foes you scatter." — D.H.* 

Be sure that you shew them good English play, 
When you go down to the battle." 
* " Said they, my liege, &c."— D.H. 
Rural Verse. " Saying, my liege, &c." 

5 " We played, &c."— D.H. 
Rural Verse. " They played, &c." 

6 " Both foot and horse we marched on, &c," — D.H. 
Rural Verse. " Both foot and horse they marched on." 

7 " And when King William he perceived, &c." — D.II.b 
Rural Verse. " When that King William he observed, &c, 

" He reined his horse with a heavy heart." 
d (8.) It is about this place that a stanza occurred in the traditional ballad, of which I recollect 
perfectly the first verse, and it was followed, I think, by one which has been incorporated into the 
modern ballad with scarcely any variation. The whole will stand thus — 
" A bullet from the Irish came, 

And grazed King William's ar-m j 
They thought his majesty was slain, 

But it did him little har-m. 
Said he, " Brave boys don't be dismayed, 
At the losing of one commander; 



•Dr. Hume says, "Mr. Herbison's copy agrees with bison, apparently for better rhyme, but Dr. Hume con- 

thia line, but it is contrary to sense and reason.'' aiders his own version correct. ... 

We say, " let" is understood in the sense/after "nor," d " This remark may be right. The next portion of the 

the meaning being, "nor let subtle foes scatter yon." Notes and Queries would draw it out. The verse could 

The ambiguity is caused by the inversion, placing the not have excited honor in the form in which it is given, 

objective pronoun before the verb. [En.] The total circumstances are against it. The misconcep- 

b Up to this Dr. Hume prefers his own reading. tion arises from not keeping the two ballads distinct in 

'OntheEnniskillinerscaflm^. This in Duffy and Her- the mind." 
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For God shall be our king this day, 

And I'll be general under." 
" The Enniskillen men they did not know, &c." 
I am quite sure that the passage Fll be general under, &c., was contained in the rural version of 
the ancient ballad, long before the modern imitation had obtained currency. 
9 " We'll go before, &o." 
Rural Verse. " Stay you behind, we'll go before," 
Don't you cross over the water." 

10 « Old Britain's lamp, &c." 

Rural Verse. " Bold Britain's lamps shall clearly shine, 
And their multitudes we will scatter." 

11 " As we passed through, &c." 
Rural Verse. " As we passed over the water."' 

12 « And the elements did thunder, &c." * D.H. 
Rural Verse. "And the elements roared like thunder." 

13 Here in my version comes in the episode about Dermot Roe, but it seems misplaced ; Dr. Hume's 
arrangement is better. 

U " With broad sword and caliver." b D.H. 
Rural Verse. " In a full body they came down, 

Their captain's bold contrivance." 
This line about " caliver, £c.," is an interpolated attempt to mend the original rhyme. On this point 
my recollection is positive. 

15 « Within ten yards, &c." 
Rural Verse. " Within/ow yards, &c," 

" Within two yards," &c. D.H. 
" A sudden snuff they got that day, 
That little they desired." 

16 " They threw away both fife and drum, Ac." 

« On this Dr Hume says " it is impossible I can be mis- captain of a company or of a troop who was the contri- 

taken — when a boy I have repeated it a thousand times." ver, but the colonel of a cavalry regiment, or some supe ■ 

1 " Ou this point," says Dr. Hume, " I cannot speak rior officer. In 1690 the caliver was as well known as a 

with the usual degree of certainty, but my version is rifle is in modern times. The word is a corruption of 

more probable. the word calibre, the name being given in the early part 

* Undoubtedly correot. D. H. of Elizabeth's reign, to those pieces whose bores were of 

hDr Hume replies — *' Broad sword and caliver," was, one standard size. There is one figured in Ma/rick's 

unquestionably, the original : but from the oountry peo • Ilhutratiorm of Ana and Armour, plate cxv, fig. 1; and 

pie not understanding the word, they changed the fine to in the Arch&oloffical Journal for March 1853, there are 

"their captain the contriver." A similar change takes engravings of one, from the Armoury of Penthurst 

place in the old ballad of Lord Willoughby. " Ye Castle in Kent. The length of the barrel is 3 feet 6} 

musketeer and caliver men," becomes—" Ye musketeers. inches. See also, Archaotogia, vol xxii, pp. 71, 78." 
and cavaliers," &c. Besides, it was really not the 
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'Rural Verse. " They threw away both fife and drum, 
And firelook from their shoulder, 
But King William's men pursued them hard, 1 
And made them smell English powder." k 
(There is here some confusion, or interpolation, which I am not able to rectify, as my version dif- 
fers considerably in its arrangement from that of Dr. Hume. ' But I proceed — ) 

17 " That from the field retreated, £c." 
Rural Verse. " Wltich with honour they had gained," 

18 " Nor King James's men, &c." 

Rural Verso. " Nor King James's men have returned again, 
By the third part of their number." 

19 Here the second thanksgiving, or rather the continuation of the first, ought 
certainly to be inserted, as both the traditional ballad, and the printed copy alluded to, invariably 
ended with the stanza — M 

" France and Spain they did combine," &c. 

20 " Great Britain to whip completer." 

This is another attempt to improve the rudeness of the original rhyme. In its primitive form the 
line stood thus : 

" Therewith to whip Great Britain." ° 
The word "brine" though contained in the primitive copy, is an 'eupheuism,' a different tera being 
traditionally sung, or recited. 

" Who broke the rod, &c." ° 
Rural Verse. " He broke the rod and their black, (base,) design, 
And their bones lies at the Boyne Water." 
These two lines form the genuiue conclusion of the ballad, and in printing it this order ought to be fol- 
lowed. 



! This is evidently a country singer's attempt to ra- nDr. Hume save this is right ; " the singers" he adds, 

tionatize his own version. Dr. Hume, however, con- " usually adopted a different word, but brine is surely 

sidera he himself cannot be mistaken. the correct one. 

k " King William's men pursued them hard "Dr. Hume says, " I am unquestionably right in the 

To smell their Irish powder." form of this veree, but yield to it the last position. The 

i " These may both be correct. Indeed this verse is one whole is a subsequent addition, obviously. The ballad is 

in which I abandoned my own recollections, as they complete without it ; its style is different; its metres too 

were indistinct, and followed others." good, and its national allusions quite incorrect. " 

■ Dr. Hume agrees with this view, 



